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SAN JUAN’S DAY AT DOLORES. 
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ee Y! Never was fiesta fair as good 
a San Juan's today 


\ thousand souls at mass this morn, 
and what a glory when 

They ran the chicken-races! How 
Felipe swept away 

The squawking prize—first cavalier 


among a hundred men ! 





How like a rock from off the cliff he thundered 
down the plain! 
And how the chase behind him roared in a 
tumultuous flood ! 
And how he beat the grapplers off, 
with feathered blows amain ! 
And how 
his white teeth 
laughed thro’ bronze 
besplashed . 
with manly blood ! , 
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Ah, tall Felipe of my soul—Felipe of the vow !— 

The princeliest and proudest and the bravest everywhere ! 
There in Don Pedro’s portico they make the dat/e now— 

Ay! how my heart is dancing, for Felipe will be there! 


The candles, how they flutter on the snowy-whitened wall— 
Coquetting with the shadows in the rafters dark above ! 
And yonder hobbles Crooked Juan, best musico of all; 
And old José, with his guitar that knows the songs of love. 


And now they come by twos and fours along the darkening street— 
The sefioritas all in white ; in decent black, the men. 

Ah, what a pretty, when with weaving arms and twinkling feet 
We'll swing the sinuous cuma down the porch and back again! 


And now the music kindles, and the 'dobe floor 's awake 
To pulse with eager feet—and still Felipe vo ’s?’ agui / 
Ungrateful !—And I sit me here a laughed-at for his sake 
Who swore to waltz the cradle-waltz with me—with 
none but me! 








Ay, Holiest Mother! Here! With Aer ?—Perdita on his 
arm ! 
So, perjurer and unashamed, ye know me? 
Stand apart ! 
Tu, little fool, run blameless, who couldst not 
withstand his charm. 
But he—I love him—/ove him—and 
this I claim his heart ! 


with 











THE NARROW WORLD. 


HARLE Ww HT WILLAR 





OMETHING had happened! 

There was such a rosy flush on her cheek, so bright a gleam 
in her eye, and on his face such an utter abandon of joy, that 
anyone—even a man—could have guessed the truth. 

Fortunately they had chosen the hill road, the least traveled 
of all the ways that lead down from the Montecito valley into 
Santa Barbara, and for the first half hour after the event they 
met no one, 

It was what the inhabitants of the Channel City call ‘‘a gen- 




















uine Santa Barbara day.’’ The sun shone warm and bright, and a 
soft perfumed breeze came out of the west. There was June in the air, 
although the calendar was set for midwinter. The birds sang in the 
trees above them, the squirrels chirped from the hill-side, and their 
horses, wandering at times from the road, sank to the knee in a 
waving sea of flowers. 

‘** First of all,’ she said, breaking the silence of a whole minute, ‘‘ you 
must tell my father.” 

‘‘Certainly,’”’ said the young man. ‘‘ Who's afraid?”’ 

‘*You have never seen papa do the rdle of the cruel parent,” said the 
girl; ‘‘he can be quite a dragon. As you are a kinsman, however—”’ 

‘* A fifth cousin,”’ cried the young man, with a laugh. 

‘* Well, fifth cousins are better than nothing, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘Truly ; how else should we be here today?”’’ Then the young man 
added with peculiar and significant emphasis: ‘‘I am inclined to pride 
myself on that little scheme.’’ 

The girl brought her horse to a sudden stop and turned her clear 
brown eyes, half opened under their long lashes, upon her companion. 

‘*That little scheme,’’ she repeated, slowly. ‘I don’t understand.” 

The young man laughed uneasily. ‘Why, Catherine,’’ said he, 
‘‘you don’t mean that you have believed in the entertaining fiction 
about our great-great-et-cetera-grandfather ? '’ 

‘Old Ebenezer Strong?’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ How dare you call 
him fictitious, when I saw his portrait at my own grandfather’s.’’ 

‘* As your ancestor, my dear one, he is an undoubted reality—but as 
mine, I regret to say, he is merely a figment of your worthy father’s 
imagination. In short—I would fain break it to you as gently as possi- 
ble—we are not fifth cousins at all, but just plain ordinary—” 

‘* Not fifth cousins !’ 

‘*No, darling ; and if you are going to faint, please fall on this side, 
with your head right here on my shoulder.”’ 

“‘T won't! Wretched boy, how could you deceive poor papa so? ”’ 

“] didn’t deceive him. He deceived himself. From the very beginning 
of our acquaintance he seemed determined to locate me somewhere on 
the Weston family tree, and you aided and abetted him in the attempt.” 
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‘* Richard Strong, how can you ! 

“‘T have a sweet and gentle disposition, and when he asked me if I 
was not descended from Ebenezer Strong, of West Brighton Center, and 
you looked at me so appealingly—”’ 

‘“*T didn't, any such thing !”’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t I assent? I have doubtless had several hundred 
ancestors named Strong, and I took the chances that some one of them 
rejoiced in the prenomen of Ebenezer. It is just the sort of a name that 
my forbears were given to putting upon themselves, as an effective and 
continuous mortification of the flesh. A horse-hair shirt, now, would 
be nothing to it.”’ 

‘“You may laugh, if it pleases you,’’ said the girl severely, ‘‘ but if 
papa had known you were not a relative we should not be riding alone 
together. He generally disapproves of the Eastern people who spend 
the winter at the hotel.’’ 

‘“‘If you really feel that I have been guilty of false pretenses,’’ said the 
young man, drawing his horse a little nearer, ‘“‘suppose we begin all 
over again.’’ 

‘*Keep your distance, sir!’’ exclaimed the girl, steering to the opposite 
side of the road. ‘‘If we are to start fresh, let it be from the very 
beginning, three weeks ago.”’ 

‘** Now, as to your father,’’ resumed the young man, “I think I under- 
stand him pretty well, because my one and only parent, the governor 
himself, is constructed on much the same plan. Wherever he goes he 
is continually in search of the lost tribes of the Strong genealogy. The 
last letter I had from him in Colorado, where he is spending the winter, 
contained the announcement that he had unearthed four or five new 
cousins—choice specimens, I doubt not, that he will expect me to meet 
and embrace on my way home.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it was wrong,’’ he continued, after a moment of reflection, 
‘‘to play upon that little peculiarity of your father’s, to get into his 
good graces, but you must consider the extraordinary provocation, dear. 
It seemed like my only chance—are you sorry I took it ?”’ 

She looked her answer but did not speak it, and then, avoiding the 
hand extended to seize her own, she struck her horse a light blow and 
dashed down the road ahead. 

A long, even canter in silence followed, and they were well into town 
before the conversation began again. Then, fearful of observation, they 
spoke in commonplaces. 

They turned into State street, and stopped at the post-office, the 
morning’s mail having constituted the chief cause for the trip to town. 
Richard Strong dismounted and presently appeared with a letter in his 
hand. 

‘* None for you,’’ he said. ‘‘Thisis for me, from the governor. I'll 


wager it has something in it about cousins.”’ 

‘* Let me see,’’ said the girl, holding out her hand. He tore the letter 
open and gave it to her. Then he swung himself into his saddle, and 
they started slowly down the street. 
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Suddenly the girl gave a faint cry. 
‘* Papa has been writing to him!” 
‘Writing to him? What for?’’ 

‘*He has asked him to pay us a visit on the score of relationship, and 


she exclaimed. 


your father 

‘* Well ?”’ said the young man, excitedly. 

‘* He says he will start immediately—the very next day.’’ 

‘* Let me see the date of the letter. Ye gods! It has been delayed! 
He must have got here this morning !”’ 

‘*The train has been in two hours,’ she said glancing at her watch. 

‘*] must see him immediately,’’ said her companion, nervously turn 
ing his horse first one way and then another. ‘‘ Who would have 
dreamed that both the old boys would take that cousinship so seriously ?”’ 

“I did, sir. I knew from the very beginning that it would make 
trouble some time.’ 

‘From the very beginning ?’’ repeated the young man, pausing in his 
excitement long enough to note the force of this chance admission 
‘* So you acknowledge, do you—’’ 

‘*There’s the hotel ’bus,’’ cried the girl, hastily changing the subject. 
‘* Perhaps the driver can tell us something.’’ 

A long, empty vehicle was passing them on its way up the street. 
Strong called to the driver and he stopped. 

‘* Did you bring up a tall gentleman this morning, with a white mous- 
tache and goatee and gold eye-glasses ? ’ 

“Yes, sir. Your father, don’t you mean ?’’ 

The young people exchanged startled glances 

‘** How did you know?"’ 

‘*He was enquiring for you, sir, as soon as ever he got to the hotel ; 
and when he found you were gone, he went and hired a buggy.’’ 

‘A buggy—what for? "’ 

‘*He asked the way to Judge Weston’s place in the Montecito. He 
said the Judge was a near relative of his.”’ 

‘*A near relative !’’ groaned the horrified Strong, while his companion 
turned away her face, although whether to conceal a look of anguish or 
a laugh will never be known. 

The omnibus proceeded on its way. 

‘* We must hurry,” said the young man, spurring his horse to a canter 
‘“The less time they have together before explanations are made, the 
better.’’ 

‘* What do you think they will do?”’ asked the girl. 

‘*T don’t dare to think. You see on everything except this family 
tree business our respective parents are as far apart as civilized humans 
can be. Your father, now, is an elder in the church, while mine has 
lost all the religion he ever had ; and he has never recovered from the 
habit of using swear words, acquired during years of service in the 
regular army.”’ 

‘‘Odear! O dear!’ 

‘*Then again, Judge Weston is an ardent Republican.” 
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‘* And is your father a Democrat? 

‘* Worse than that—he is a Mugwump.”’ 

‘* How interesting! I have always longed to see one of them.”’ 

‘*And my father believes that Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays.”’ 

‘‘Heavens! Let us ride faster. Papa will have slain him before we 
get there.’’ 

‘Really, Catherine,”’ said the young man, when they had slackened 
their pace to climb the hills, ‘‘it would not surprise me if they positively 
refused to enter into partnership as fathers-in-law.”’ 

‘‘ Never mind, Richard,”’ said the girl smilingly. ‘‘ Father has never 
yet refused me anything, when my happiness was at stake—as it is now.”’ 

Strong shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Mine has,’’ he answered. ‘“ He is 
made of flint, the old General ; and if he should take it into his head to 
say no, it would be awkward in ways I don’t like to mention.” 


‘* Never mind,’’ said the girl, smiling again and lifting her veil to the 
rim of the jaunty sailor hat. 

And a moment later the young man felt much encouraged, and the 
gallop was resumed. 

On a slight knoll surrounded by a grove of live-oaks and faced with 
an avenue of old palms, there stood the ample residence of Judge Wes- 
ton. As the young people came through the gate and entered upon the 
graveled roadway, they observed two elderly gentlemen emerge from a 
small forest of rose bushes and start briskly down the path toward them. 
Presently the shorter of the two took his companion’s arm and they 
walked along in evident peace and amity. 

““They haven’t found it out yet,’’ the young man whispered. 

Judge Weston assisted his daughter to alight. ‘‘ Catherine,’’ said he, 
‘this is General Strong, the father of our young friend."’ 

The General bent low in an old-fashioned obeisance, and Miss Catherine 
instinctively made him a courtesy out of the minuet. 

‘*Father!’’ 

‘*Dick, my dear boy !”’ 

“See here,’’ exclaimed the Judge suddenly. ‘‘ You were mistaken, 
Richard, in what you told me about old Ebenezer Strong.”’ 

The young man braced himself for a struggle. 

“And to think, Dick,’’ cried the General, reproachfully, ‘‘ that you 
never once mentioned to the Judge that your great-great-grandfather, 
Hezekiah Strong, married a Weston.’’ 

‘* And that brings us even nearer than we had supposed,” added the 
Judge. ‘‘ Fourth cousins instead of fifth.” 

‘*It was stupid of me to forget that,’’ said the young man, huskily. 


” 


“‘ And now that I have seen Miss Catherine,’’ said the General, taking 
her hand and passing his arm about her waist, ‘my only regret is that 
the relationship is not several degrees nearer yet.’’ 

Then Catherine looked at Richard, and he told what had happened on 
the way to town. Straightway there was a great amount of hand- 
shaking and a good deal of kissing done in broad daylight under the 
palms. 














THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


BY ONE F THE HEIRS. 


HE gentleman and scholar who wished to know: ‘‘ Why should 

I work for posterity? What did posterity ever do for me?”’ 

merely said out loud what many unconsciously believe. But 

they are not enviable. Posterity has done a good deal for some of us. 
You will even find seme folks with heart and head to confess that they 
never knew the real meaning of life till 
the advance guard of posterity came along 
to show them. Chil- dren, it is true, are 


not just now the 



























height of the fashion. 
The march of what we are pleased to call 
civilization is against them Dressand balls 
of showciety are eas- 
them. Yet there still 


ioned simpletons who 


and other noble aims 
ier enjoyed without 
persist some old-fash- 
care for the tug of a babe at the breast, for 
the cuddling of a flee- cy head against the 
a less number of deep- 
actually take as much 
the flesh of their flesh 

their bone as 


the flesh of 


waistcoat; and 
er dotards who 
thought for 
and bone of 
for flesh of 
their pedi- greed mastifi. 
Their no- tion of pa- 
rental love is not horizon- 


ed with a per- functory kiss 





dial spank- 


here and a cor- 


ing yonder. They go so far as to ponder 


upon their res- PA 


for the fu- 


What line £ 


character 


ponsibilities and to plan 
ture —‘‘What is this child ? 
of management does its 
require? Should it be 
pushed forward or held 
back? What will be best 
for its body, and what for 
its mind?” 
Among this unfashion- 
— asinine able class the least fashion- 
able have already discov- 
ered that life is builded upon a physical foundation, and that climate 
has something to do with physique. No scientist has doubted that, in a 
century ; but the application of science to so trivial a matter as the 
breeding of human beings is revolutionary. It is properly reserved for 
the breeding of horses, cows and dogs. 
These foolish sentimentalists of whom I speak are little short of her- 
etics, They are even venturing to doubt the essential orthodoxy of these 
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household words: 
we shall all be frozen ;’ 
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‘*Now, Mary, you mustn't open the gytside door, or 
’ “Johnny, don’t you dare go out without your 


overcoat and your tippet and your arctics and your earmuffs and your 


mittens ; 


of 


be sure the register is wide open.”’ 


” “Mercy, you crazy child! 


Do you want to catch your death 


cold? Look at that slush! No, go up and play in the nursery, and 


In the nature of things, not everyone can leave the amiable climes 
where these home proverbs are as necessary asthe furnace ; and in the 
nature of us, we do not wish that everyone should. The area of decent 
temperatures in the United States is rather limited ; and we of Southern 
California are becoming disposed to be ‘‘select.’’ But there is ample 
room here for all who do not bring up their children on the hit-or-miss 
plan ; for all who are given to taking thought for their young. 

Some people leave their children money. Some bequeath them 
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brains Some die seized of nei- 
ther the one nor the other to de- 
vise. Both heritages have dan 
gers as well as advantages. 

But the best legacy you can 
leave your child is to rear it in 
a climate which loves children 
instead of the old-bachelor surli 
ness of Eastern weather. It is 
worth more to your baby than all 
the money you will eversee, than 
all the grey-matter you could 
ever express from your skull 
with a horse-pistol —this chance 
to form its body and its mind 
in the Happy Land; to live 
next to God and Nature ; to play 
in God's sun and air, and suckle 
at Nature’s breast; to be out of 
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doors every day in the year; to be playmate of eternal roses and peren- 
nial birds; to know ‘‘snow”’ only as ‘‘what makes the mountains 
pretty ;’’ and ‘‘cold’’ only as a word in the morning paper which tells 
of teacher and school-children frozen to death yesterday back where you 
and I were born. 

Southern California is the paradise of children. The climate which 
begets such flowers as make the pride of Eastern hothouses seem mere 
caricatures, is no less kind tothe human bud. Babe or flower, between 
here and the East is the precise difference between the frail house-plant 
and the exuberant growth of the semi-tropics. The deadly ‘summer 
sickness’’ of the East isan unknown quantity with us. The 
risky ‘‘second summer’’ is no peril here. Our babies breathe 
God's oxygen the whole year, instead of the vile poison of an 
air-tight house for four months of it. They are mortal still; 
but their chance of life is far better, and life itself far sweeter. 
The traditional diseases of childhood are perhaps less inevit 
able here; they are certainly less fatal. 

For development of mind and morals, Southern California 
is fully as well equipped as Eastern communities, and in time 
must be better equipped — unless every law of nature and evo- 
lution isa liar. But if there were nothing else here than the 
one fact that here children have really ‘‘a fair show for their 
lives’ it would be an attraction to those who think as much of 
their offspring as they do of their grocery business in Sheboy 
yan or their ‘social standing’’ in Swampscott. 

It is not a matter of taking anyone’s word for it. Just sit 
down with yourself and think about it. Bear down on your 
mental processes as hard as you do about the next fluctuation 
of wheat, the proximate full-dress ball. What is the common 
sense of it? Asa matter of artistic taste, do you prefer slush 





or butterflies? Roses or zero? Siestas or bronchitis? Would 
you thank anyone for instructing you that outdoor air is purer 
than the cast-off atmospheres of inhabited rooms with closed 1-4. Eng. Co. Photo. by Steckel 
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windows and a puzzle which predominates—the lifelessness of 
artificial heat or the human smell? You haven't yet advertised 
for a tutor to coach you whether 70° above or 10° below zero is 
the more comfortable and the safer temperature? Any con- 
scientious scruples against believing that frosted ears, 
chilblains, pneumonia and consumption are not de rigeus 
in the scheme of human happiness? Take you long to 
make up your mind whether a living organism will 
thrive better in sunlight or in cellar? Whether a sky 
under which roses and strawberries flourish from Jan- 
uary to January again is apt to be as genial to other 
forms of life as one under which roses, noses and 
water-pipes freeze solid if left out in the weather ? 

If these answers come hard, pray do not toil after 
them. In that case we could nerve ourselves to get 
along without you. There is room for but a few mil- 
lion people out here; and having already some 
samples of the other sort, we would just as soon that 
the remaining seats be rigidly reserved for folk who 
will not lower the present average of intelligence 

But if your head be of more use to you than merely 
as a vehicle fora mouth; if you know how to cook 
an idea after it is caught—why, then it might be well to turn a mental 
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process toward these matters. 

And while you are about it, you might also ponder upon the mental 
as well as the physical bias which climate gives a child. The irritation, 
the scepticism, the irksome imprisonment of a barbarous climate — are 
these any better for the moral than for the bodily tissues? And is there 
glib on your tongue any more logical reason why your children must 
suffer these things than that you did ? 


FROM THE TRAIN. 


BY JULIA BOYNTON GREEN 


In these wild mountain regions who could guess 
Such lavish beauty lurks! Each rocky rift 
Holds dainty nodding blooms, a wayside gift 

Simply the vagrant butterfly to bless, 

To lure the wandering insect by its dress 
Or haply to reward the wild bee’s thrift. 
Here is no rapt Linnzeus to uplift 

His voice devout to praise such loveliness— 
Strange scarlet stars, the low blue iris, pink 
Of wonderful azaleas on the brink 

Of dizzy chasms—a transient glimpse I gain, 

A dazzling vision from the ruthiess train. 

Ah me, what riches blooming but to God 
Beyond my sight in deeper glens untrod! 






















THE MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


OWHERE else within 
sight of civilization 
does the bighorn so 
persistently cling to 

the home of his fathers 

as on the great snow- 
clad hills whose sum- 
mits float like clouds 
on the north of the 
valley of San Gabriel. 
Along with the grizzly 
bear he still looks 
down with contempt 
upon the orchards that 
are so fast climbing the 
lower slopes of his 
lofty home, and cares 
as little for the electric 
lights that star the 
dark world below as 
for the iron horse 
whose sooty breath 
mars the pure sunlight 
of the vast plains by 





day. 

Delighting in all 
that is rugged and 
Union Eng. © Fhete. by Jackson, Denver rough, the  bighorn 
finds here a home to his taste; and many a band yet roams the sharp 
spurs and long knife-blade ridges that from the main peaks break away 
to the plains on the north. Here where perennial streams trickle from 
banks of snow that defy the summer’s sun; where, thousands of feet 
below, the wind sings through ranks of pine, he looks out over miles of 
towering peaks and soaring ridges, and stands guard over his band on 
ground that only the most daring hunter ever thinks of approaching. 
No task on earth perhaps so hard as to get a sure shot at this wary 
animal on such ground—but therefore all the more attraction in the 
pursuit. Many have tried it with unbounded admiration for an animal 
that can all but fly over ground where the hunter dares hardly creep. 
Down hillsides of sliding shingle, on which the slightest step of man 
starts half an acre going and sends boulders of ever-increasing size 
whizzing past his head, the bighorn skips like a sunbeam; and as if too 
high above earth to bow to the law of gravitation, he seems to care 
nothing for the height of a precipice. Over the steepest slopes of ice he 
plays as if shod with diamond ; and for a change loves piles of boulders 
in which the hardy fir long since ceased to struggle for a foothold. 
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Intense is the caution required to keep out of range of the bighorn’s 
far-reaching sight ; and vain often, in the vast jumble of hills, the attempt 
to avoid the wavering currents that may carry him the tainted air. Vain 
often the attempts to see him as upon some little shelf of rock he looks 
down upon the clouds that linger in some great abyss; and harder yet 
to reach the beetling crags above, that command his position, without 
alarming him. And when hours of patient toil have rewarded the 
hunter’s care, and he has crept and climbed to where he can look over 
some shining crag and get a sure shot, as he thinks, at the unconscious 
game, he often is deceived by the air of these high regions, so dry and 
thin that its clearness annihilates distance. The ball falls low; and 
before the echoes from a thousand cliffs storm your ear, there is the 
sound of shingle flying under plunging hoofs and the game has gone 
down, over or up some place which you thought would turn him; while 
over the more open place where you thought you would get a good run- 
ning shot if the other missed, there is nothing but a waste of rock or 
snow. Still worse, perhaps, the disappointment when you fail to make a 
killing shot, and down into the dark ravines the wounded game goes 
flying with gravitation and fear aided by pain. Vain is generally any 
attempt to descend the sides of the yawning gulf. Though the dark 
cedar nods from its sides and the silver fir sparkles in the sun, they will 
aid little in keeping half the hillside from sliding beneath your step. 
And though the brook sings beneath massive oaks farther down, where 
some little park looks so bright and close, you will never reach it on this 
route. Before you can do so by any other, the vulture whose dark form 
is winding in the blue a mile above will have your game. 

But when you have gauged the distance right and held the rifle true, 
and the game falls in painless death, you have something worth many 
days of toil and patient waiting, and far more satisfactory to your pride 
than the grandest moose that ever Indian called to your ambush while 
you did only the dirty work of pulling the trigger at a distance where 
you could not miss. 


THE PATIO. 


BY CHAS F, LUMMIS 


UEER, isn’t it, when you come to think, that people who have 
@ invented railroads, telegraphs, telephones, and nearly every 
other conceivable facility for making themselves work harder 

and get less time to care whether they live or not—that such geniuses, 
who can run the business alphabet backward, forward and from the 
middle to both ends at once, haven’t got past their a, b, c in home- 
building? Hot and cold water, incandescent lights, sanitary plumbing 
and the other inventions are—conveniences. They save time—so that 
we may have more to get weary with invoices or the visiting list. But 
they do not reach the heart of the matter—which is the joy of home. 
No one sits down in the bath-tub to reflect what a blessing piped water 
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is. No one pulls up a chair to gloat over the beauty and facility of the 
chandelier. Nay, we snap off the water and snap on the gas and run 
for the first car to the grindstone to which our noses are respectively 
addicted. 

But many of us would /ike to enjoy air and flowers and fountains if 
we knew just how. Unfortunately, the Saxon tradition has always been 
that the outdoor side of the house was invented chiefly to show off. 
“Beautiful grounds!’’ Yea, verily! Peacocked in front of the house, 
where the stranger must see them and you mustn’t—for the twin super- 
stition demands that the parlor (damnable word and worse invention) 
shall command the lawn. No honest man will sit at home in anything 
that can truthfully be called a parlor; and as a matter of fact, in the 
United States 90 per cent. of the actual family life is lived in rooms 
which wouldn’t know the ‘‘front yard” if they met it on the street. 
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Right here in Los Angeles, which should be the most homelike city in 
the world—and will be, when we get a little further taught—how many 
dare sit out in shirtsleeves or wrapper to take solid comfort in the pret- 
tiest portion of their land? They simply do not do it; and here where 
everyone ought to be out of doors some hours of at least 325 days in the 
year, it is a rare sight to see lawn or piazzas in process of being enjoyed. 

It is all because of this congenital fault in the ground-plan. The lawn 
and veranda are in the wrong place ; and privacy, the soul of home and 
of comfort, is sacrificed to show. You could just about as harmoniously 
sit out upon the sidewalk. 

If we do not care to learn anything else from our new environment, 
we might at least learn this which comes so close home. The Spanish 
American would as soon think of sticking his bedroom into the street. 
He carries his lawn into the house and keeps it there. Every room 
opens upon it, and every member of the family is joyed and benefited by 
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it. It is the patio—the central court-yard about three or four sides of 
which he builds his home ; and to those who really care for home it is 
the best invention man has made since he rubbed two sticks together 
and got warm by the product. 

The patio is not of universal Spain. It is specifically an invention of 
the province of Andalusia, and exclusively of the Spanish Mediodia. 
But in the Spanish colonies of the New World it has become almost 
universal—so eminently lovable that neither tradition nor bigotry could 
hold out against it. 

Given, a space of earth large enough to be fit anyhow to be lived upon 
by a family. Then make the rim against the street as attractive as 
vanity shall demand ; but build your house around at least three sides of 
a generous plot, and make that the best. You can sward it and beflower 
it and set it with trees and fountains and the song of birds; and if you 
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surround it with long, deep piazzas or real porfa/es of Roman arches, 
like Mission corridors, you will begin to wonder how you ever called 
the other thing a home. 

A few people in Southern California have already learned the lesson. 
The largest and noblest patio in the United States is that of the Hotel 
del Coronado, whose architect did what probably no hotel architect ever 
did before--made a 750-room pile homelike. At Miramar (also in San 
Diego county) E, W. Scripps, of the well-known Eastern newspaper 
syndicate, has recently finished a delightful home on the Spanish plan, 
with a huge azofea (promenade roof) anda patio 150 feet square. 
Wm. H. Burnham, near Orange, has adopted the like wisdom in build- 
ing hishome. At Crescenta Cafiada the Gould castle holds a superb 
60-foot patio within its granite walls. Several charming homes on this 
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common-sense plan bask among the orange-groves of Riverside. Mr. 
Hayne has recently completed one with a 40-foot patio in the Montecito. 
Judge Widney is preparing to erect a very attractive one at Garvanza; and 
several Angelefios are making ready their plans for homes of which the 
patio shall be the heart. There are also, of course, some of the genuine 
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old-time patios, of the Spanish days, still left in Southern California. 
Notable among these are the patios at Camulos (Ventura county), at 
Guajome and at the Forster hacienda in San Juan Capistrano. 

A rather costly but admirable refinement upon the original idea is to 
roof the patio with glass, so that it can open to the sky in all other 
weather, but be closed in days of rain. By this plan one could sit out 
among the trees and flowers every day of the year; and could also add 
to one’s garden all the purely tropic plants which do not thrive to per- 
fection out of doors in any climate that civilized man cares to dwell in. 
Edmund D. Sturtevant, the expert florist, is an enthusiastic advocate of 
the glass-covered patio from the flower-lover’s standpoint. 

There are still people who have not ridden on a railway ; and millions 
even in the United States who have never patronized telegraph or tele- 
phone. Every improvement, every inven- 
tion, is long handicapped by tradition. But 
common sense in the long run always 
outwinds superstition; and the patio is 
inevitable. Fifty years hence, the Southern 
Californian who shall build a $10,000 dry- 
goods-box and call it a house will be an 
oddity. The average man will by then be 
living in a home adapted to the country 
and meant quite as much to be comfortable 
as to be showy. 


THE SCRIPPS AZOTEA AND PATIO 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON ‘“RAMONA.” 


BY AUGUSTE WEY 


ONCERNING the writing of the 
most famous book of Southern 
California, Ramona, and con- 

cerning its /oca/e, the Pasadena Loan 
Association has accumulated a mass 
of testimony so interesting, valuable 
and unimpeachable that it is to be put 
into permanent bibliographic form. 

Among those whose evidence will 
be thus presented was that noble old 
type of the courtly cavalier, the late 
Don Antonio F. Coronel, State Treas- 
urer of California under the old ré- 
gime. His testimony alone, to those 
who knew him, would forever set at 
rest the needlessly vexed question, 
‘“‘Where was the ‘Home of Ra- 
mona?’’’ Others who contribute 
reminiscences or evidence touching 
the book and its author are Dojfia 
Mariana, widow of Sefior Coronel; 
Mrs. J. de Barth Shorb; the ladies of 
the Del Valle rancho at Camulos; 
Hon. J. J. Warner, one of the most 
venerable figures of Los Angeles; 
Hon. Abbott Kinney, who served up- 
on the same Indian Commission with 
Helen Hunt Jackson; and others. 

The material now in the Associa- 
tion’s hands readily arranges itself 
into the following chapters: 

1. Helen Hunt Jackson in Los ; 

; Herve Friend, Eng Photo. | 
Angeles. 2. The name ‘“ Ramona.”’ ia soa wale.“ amimaiaiaes 
3. “Alessandro.’’ 4. Historic Cam- 
ulos. 5. Local origin of some episodes in the book. 6. The Spanish 
translation of Ramona. 7. Bibliographica. 

Outlines of some of these chapters may be sketched here. The first 
chapter will detail the arrival of Mrs. Jackson in Los Angeles with cer- 
tain letters of introduction; her calling upon Don Antonio at the old 
Coronel adobe residence ; her interest in the house, and her desire to 
make it the /oca/e of her projected novel; and Don Antonio’s recom- 
mendation that she take, instead, the lovely old Camulos rancho; a 
Sunday of preparation for the book ; a correspondence with Mrs. Jack- 
son; concerning the name ‘‘ Majel;’’ Mrs. Jackson’s associations with 
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Los Angeles. 
Chapter II—The name ‘‘Ramona;”’ testimony of Jeanne C. Carr 
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and of Mrs. J. de Barth Shorb (daughter of Ramona Yorba, whose ashes 
lie within the Mission San Gabriel); the common Spanish masculine 
name Ramon, and its feminine Ramona; other Ramonas on the record 





books. 


Chapter III — ‘‘Alessandro;’’ Mrs. Jackson’s use of the Italian in- 
stead of the Spanish form of the name—one of the few inaccuracies of 
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her ‘‘local color;’’ ‘‘The Indian, Alessandro'’—a character-study by 
Chas. F. Lummis, with photographic studies in illustration. 

Chapter V—‘‘ Father Salvierderra’s’’ [Mrs. Jackson got it ‘‘ by ear;"’ 
the real name was Zalvidea] appearance in a ‘‘glory’’ of wild mustard, 
suggested by a drive on the ‘‘adobe road’ from Los Angeles to Pasa- 
dena and the Mission San Gabriel; Dofia Mariana and the “ Jesucito’’ 
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of her oratory ; the Indian mass, until recently said at the Mission San 
Luis Rey for the repose of Mrs. Jackson’s soul. 

In view of the genuine and growing interest in that remarkable book 
whose sales keep up steadily after so many years, and in the circum 
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DON ANTONIO AND DONA MARIANA 
She is the young wife of a gray-headed Senor of whom— by his own gracious permission — I shall speak by 
his familiar name, Don Antonx 
He is sixty-five years of age, but he is young: the best walker in Los Angeles today; his eye keen, his blood 
fiery quick; his memory like a burning-glass bringing inte sharp light and focus a half-century as if it were as 
yesterday Ecnors tn tae Crry or tue Anoets, Helen Hunt Jackson in The Century Magazine, 188% 


stances of its creation, there will be unquestionably a welcome for these 
interesting and authoritative commentaries and annotations which the 
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Association, an indefatigable worker for 


Ant o ieee 7 i Jas ~. scholarly ends, plans to issue. 


As to the local setting of the story, 


Jitlar 1am Ltr tt. fin these are established facts: Having 


formulated the plot and general struct- 


ls Ute Fier / Mé ayltu ure of her novel, Mrs. Jackson one day 

¢ a suggested at the friendly old adobe of 

ah? CAWcr Cv 7 reed. the Coronels that she locate the story in 
— _ 


the spot where so much of its inspiration 


n~ —_— 
y/ 4 ; had come to her—namely, in Los An- 
ne} t- . Moy ~ YY, ¢ % geles itself, and specifically in this very 


adobe with whose laden orange trees 


(Antonio Ignacio de Jesus Hilarion Ursula de las once mil : s : : 
“untunia: meccesouee“™“” and acacia boughs, historic recitals and 


SOE SASS OAT ae old-fashioned sunrise hymns her own 
stay in Los Angeles had been so charmingly associated. But Dojia 
Mariana declared there remained but one Spanish homestead where the 
original life of a California Aacendado could still be studied in all its 
poetry and importance ; and told of the patrician character of Camulos. 
Here, she added, might still be studied the pressing of the mission olive 
in the old morteros; the gathering of the vintage in Hispano-Indian 
fashion ; the making of Spanish wine; the Spanish sheep-shearing, un- 
der an Indian Capitan. Here were still the picturesque retainers; here 
were distinguished family traditions—all the elements, in fact, upon 
which the book might grow with historic fidelity. 

Upon Mrs. Jackson’s suggestion that a stranger could not expect to 
receive welcome, if even recognition, in such a home, she was assured 
of adequate introduction ; and was in fact provided with cordial personal 
letters, armed with which she went to Camulos. 

The Sefiora del Valle, the noble and widely beloved lady of that little 
principality, was absent on an errand of mercy when Mrs. Jackson ar- 
rived at Camulos. Had the author of Ramona met that soul of gentle 
dignity it is probable that the novel never would have included in its 
personnel a ‘‘Sefiora Moreno.”’ 

As to Dojia Mariana, she often yet is grieved and bewildered by the 
perennial and sometimes disagreeable consequences of her suggestion 
of Camulos to the novelist ; and sometimes confides, to those she trusts, 
a regret that she had not permitted ‘‘Ramona’’ and ‘‘Alessandro” to 
elope from the unpretentious old Coronel adobe—or even, as has been 
teasingly suggested, to harness Baba into the old carreta which used to 
stand by the door. 

Illustrative material for the bibliography is abundant and rich; and may 
appropriately begin with Los Angeles subjects—including portraiture. 

On an immortally sunny afternoon Don Antonio put on for (as it 
proved) the last time the historic Spanish dress in which he had once 
been part of the picturesque life of old Los Angeles; and posed with 
Dojia Mariana in a series of pictures which have become priceless. One 
of these is reproduced with this article, through the courtesy of the 
Association. No less charming portrayal of this gallant and large-souled 
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old man is the later photograph, with the smoking-cap (in which he 
never smoked) upon his head; and upon his face the expression so fa- 
miliar to thousands who loved him. A fac-simile of his complete signa- 
ture is also given — written as a special favor to the Association. It isa 
curious study in genealogy and ecclesiastical patronage 

This is but a faint hint of the countless interesting matters to be 
treated in the Bibliography of Ramona; but perhaps enough to indicate 
how thoroughly valuable the work will be. 


THE FIG. 


BY HORACE EDWARDS 


HE fig has not yet taken in Southern California the com- 
mercial position which might be expected of a tree here 
perfectly hardy, rapid-growing and prolific. The Padres 
who planted the first trees on this coast had only the 
ordinary blue or black fig, which ranks lowest among the 

dozen or more varieties now cultivated here. 

Being easily propagated by cuttings, the trees planted at the 
Missions became parents of thousands in all parts of the State. 
Few valuable trees thrive under neglect as does the fig. A twig 
thrust haphazard into the ground in a few years developed into a thrifty 
tree. So the blue fig spread, until today it is found from end to end of 
the State. The old miners planted it freely ; and now frequently all that 
remains to mark a once thriving settlement is the dark foliage of figs 
carelessly set out by people long since dead. 

For years no thought was given the fig as an orchard fruit; those who 
planted it at all being content with a few for shade or ornament. But 
in the great horticultural development from 1860 to 1870 considerable 
attention was given to fig culture, and the introduction of more valuable 
varieties—particularly those that produce the dried fig of commerce. A 
number of varieties were procured, among them the white Adriatic, 
which most nearly approaches the commercial fig of any we have yet 
obtained. It produces a good-sized white fruit, which, properly dried 
and packed, is very toothsome and commands fair prices. Single trees 
fifteen to twenty years of age are claimed to have produced an average 
of $100 worth of fruit in one crop; and it is a fact that the crops are 
immense and the prices for properly cured fruit satisfactory. It has 
been demonstrated that the figs produced in the lower foothills are far 
superior to those grown on the plains and in the valleys. When care- 
fully cured, the white Adriatic fig of the foothills can be differentiated 
only by an expert from the imported Smyrna fruit. 

Some years ago several thousand cuttings from the groves of Smyrna 
were imported and distributed. These grew rapidly into fine trees, but 
invariably refused to mature fruit. The young figs set thickly in due 
season, but at a certain stage they blighted and fell to the ground. 
Every device failed to overcome the difficulty. Finally it was suggested 
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that the solution of the difficulty was caprification—the cultivation of 
the capri, or male fig, and the introduction of the blastophaga psenes, 
or fig wasp, which, making its home in the capri fig emerges thence 
when that fruit is in blossom, and carries the pollen to the cultivated fig, 
which it thus impregnates. This method has been followed in Smyrna 
from time immemorial, the custom being to hang garlands of the capri 
fig to facilitate the journey of the blastophaga from one to the other. 
We have now obtained the capri trees. An experimental shipment of 
blastophaga was made from Smyrna, but the insects arrived in poor 
condition and soon died. 
However, tests were made 
by artificially introducing 
the pollen ; and, without 
exception, the fruit so 
fertilized matured, being 
the first that had ever 
ripened on the trees in 
question, though heavy 
crops had regularly set 
and blighted for several 
seasons, 

Believers in caprifica- 
tion naturally deem this 
a proof of the correctness 
of theirtheory ; and have 
taken steps to introduce 
the blastophaga system- 
atically. It has been fre- 
quently shown in Smyrna 
by actual tests that trees 
provided with the capri 
figs produced abundant 
crops, while in seasons 
when they were not so 
provided there was a total 
failure. 
by Waite Those who have ex- 

perimented most thor- 


A FORTY-FOOT FIG-TREE Photo 


oughly in fig culture are most enthusiastic in their belief that it is des- 
tined to become of great importance. The fig is adapted to a very wide 
range of soil and climate; it survives neglect which would certainly be 
fatal to any other fruit; it is long-lived and produces yearly a succession 
of heavy crops; and there is already a remunerative demand for the 
inferior qualities now produced, Crystalized and canned figs have been 
received with great favor, and need only to be generally known to 
become largely consumed. Every one who has land in thissection should 
plant at least a few fig trees, not only for the fruit, but because the fig is 
one of our most beautiful deciduous trees. 








OUT-OF-DOOR STUDIES. 
FIFTH PAPER- UNDER THE MEGARRHIZA. 





NDER the megarrhiza (wild cucum- 
ber) vine, in March, I found a pair 
of California thrashers rearing 

twins in a little house high in a rhus laurina clump, sheltered by a 

canopy so dense that only glimpses showed here and there between 

dancing leaves. The house itself was a wickerwork structure piled 
of brown rhus rails, and above it hung a unique and beautiful frieze 

a heavy rope of cucumber vine suspended from twig to twig and 

thickly strung with spiked green seed-vessels. Whenever I wished to 

peer into the fascinating retreat, or to lift the downy babies— which | 

did daily —I had first to make way for my fingers cautiously under that 

prickly barrier; and I think no other intruder ever discovered the quaint 

eyrie in the bush-top, although nearly every rhus thicket of hundreds 
was trodden and plundered by egg-collecting boys. 

When the megarrhiza seed-cases have aged and their spiked burs gape 
at the beak, a lovely lacework shell, very open and often very white, 
may be extricated. This, later on, serves as the daintiest of apartment 
houses, the rounded partitions of its four chambers as well as its outer 
walls being of perfect-patterned lace. The large, firm seeds, numbering 
originally not less than a dozen, rattle with a muffled sound in their 
papery walls as the detached dwellings blow about, mere bleached skel- 
etons drifting along the ground, heaped in hollows, anchored in branches 
and lodged in crotches of rhus wood that hold them prisoners. Fre- 
quently the entire complement of seeds is found intact, after all their 
buffetings hither and yon by the wind; and scarcely a cell is tenantless. 
Within the little lace-divided galleries reside happy families, chiefly of 
spider-kind ; their airy apartments closed with fine gauze and the spider 
young tucked snugly into white silk beds. If it becomes necessary to 
rip the cells apart to pursue inspection, I discover usually a single spider 
fully grown, numerous pearly infants in cradle-heaps of film and lace, 
and perhaps eggs in a rounded bunch enveloped in floss; and always 
there are ample stores of skeletons and skins, with wings and legs of 
beautifully irridescent things, betokening rich living on the part of those 
who dwell in tenements so aristocratic. 

Finding one day a gossamer tent stretched between the tips of two 
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“‘ Turk’s-head ’’ balls at the base of a bit of rhus and megarrhiza, shelter- 
ing a burrow underground, I tried to bring my glass to bear on the 
domestic interior, when by accident I overturned one of the cactus sup- 
ports and laid bare the heart of a swarming camp. The entire substance 
of the old echinocactus—“‘ devil’s pincushion,” as the Spanish say—had 
become a mealy mass of fungi, literally alive 

with infinitesimal ants lugging family stores 
and plying homely vocations. Picking 
up the roof which had sheltered this 
animated heap I brought it home, 
and it is a study curious and 
interesting. Every particle of 
fleshy matter gone, it now is a 
hollow crown, dry and fiercely 
spiked, turned russet by ex- 
posure, spine-tip interlocking 
© with spine-tip and holding the 

x KAVA oy a little armor firm by that singular 
ar Z ‘ contact. It simply is the frame- 
work of former cactus beauty, with 
muscle and adipose removed ; and a 
more novel house-roof could not well 











be fashioned. 
aa I have pried out many a secret from the broken 
rhus wood ends, their jagged surface screened by curtains of film. In 
these cavern-like depths of living fibre innumerable insects have a 
retreat, swathed in webs; and it is surprising how prodigally their small 
larders are stored. The tiny occupants scamper swiftly when I invade 
their tunnels; but I always handle them with care and remember to draw 
the megarrhiza vines carefully across their hiding-hollows: for possibly 
those might spy upon them who would not respect the privacy of their 
domestic concerns and the generous condition of their game preserves. 
It was under the megarrhiza that I once was rewarded by finding a 
most beautiful treasure—the lacework case, or closed covers, of a lobe of 
gray and venerable prickly-pear, from which all the dessicated interior 
had perished. Prying the case apart, the hollow space was partitioned 
by tissue sheets into chambers, in each of which were dry and shining 
wormskins, a few roaming ants and spiders, and in one a square of 
silvery, perfect honeycomb: ample evidence of the thrift of some wild 
worker who had made the old opuntia receptacle a home. I hardly 
should have been more surprised to see the green lance of a Spanish 
bayonet—which was its neighbor and over which the megarrhiza lavishly 
tangled—with its long, slim body, keen prow, evenly upturned edges 
finished with ropes like linen 
cunningly curled, utilized as a 
boat and filled with white-cap- 
ped rowers resting their oars in 
those queer rowlocks. 














THE INVALID IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY NORMAN BRIDGE M 


OW can he best make the climate count for his betterment? 

This is a question of surpassing moment. Little things tell; 

it needs the last grain to tip the scales, and as to many a poor 

fellow who comes here, if the final grain is wanting, he may as well have 

staid at home. Nearly all the invalids make mistakes, some of them 
fatal ones. 

One obstacle to recovery is homesickness. Nostalgia spoils the 
appetite, colors the world, and makes cowards. A man of ordinary 
courage can control himself in many things; he will stop his bad and 
tempting habits; he will bear pain and grief heroically ; but he falls at 
the touch of this blight. The bump of fortitude itself is sick. 

Invalids should not be sent here alone among strangers to take care of 
themselves, unless they have a power of self-containment equal to new 
conditions under the depression of sickness. But many do come alone 
and to a gloom that no sunshine can lift. 

Most of them come expecting a three months’ vacation will restore 
them. But nothing less than a stay of two years is worth much for the 
tuberculous patients, and five years is a safer minimum. 

Another obstacle is the current belief among the unthinking that the 
night air is baneful, and that the sick man should never go out in it. 
This rule is as rational as that other one that you must not see the new 
moon over your left shoulder. The night air is distinctly cleaner than 
the day air, has thirty per cent. fewer microbes and is therefore better to 
breathe. It is only cooler than the day air, and no one ever did or ever 
will take cold by reason of this fact if his body is kept warm by cloth- 
ing or otherwise. The only medicinal thing, if any, in the climate is 
its peculiar atmosphere ; and to deprive a sick man of it in its purity for 
twelve hours each day is a crime. The paramount advantage of being 
here is the out-door life it allows, and the more invalids\have of it the 
better. They should be out every day that is not stormy, cold days 
included, and be clothed sufficiently. 

A tent is the best shelter for many invalids; its superiority over a 
house of wood is in the freshness of its atmosphere; its air is fresh 
because it is in perpetual motion with the breeze outside. 

The fear of night air prevents ventilation of sleeping rooms, and sit- 
ting rooms in the evening. The night air is poison, so it must be kept 
out! To add to the horror of such unsanitary conditions, rooms are 
heated with colossal lamps, and gas stoves unconnected with the chim- 
ney. When in use, these are positively noisome, yet to the effrontery of 
some Californians they are ‘‘odorless.’’ Light one after entering a room, 
and its bad odor will steal upon you insidiously, and, if your olfactories 
are dull, you may be slow to notice it. But if you can smell, enter a 
room where one has been burning for an hour, and say if you enjoy it. 

Rooms should be well ventilated at all times ; insomuch that you can 
enter them from the outer air and not discover a stuffy odor. Nothing 
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less than this should be tolerated by a person below his normal standard 
of health, yet this rule is not fulfilled in the life of one invalid in ten, the 
world over. 

The sin of unheated houses in winter is one that will, as it ought to, 
haunt some Californians who think they mean to be very good. Their 
mode of living in this particular is constructive suicide, if not con- 
structive murder. The habits of the old Californians transmitted to the 
later generation, the price of fuel, and thoughtlessness, if not laziness, 
have conspired to bring it about. Twelve years ago very few houses in 
Los Angeles had any means of heating beyond a single fire-place (the 
most costly device of all), and some abominations of kerosene stoves. 
Year by year, as sense and sanity grew, the chimneys and stove-pipe 
holes of new houses increased. Now the tubular furnace and hot water 
heating are becoming fashionable. People are learning what was 
true when Columbus arrived, that the coast hereabouts is not tropical, 
but a cool country free from ice and snow, and that artificial heat is 
needed on cool evenings and days as truly, although not as much, as in 
Chicago or Boston. 

The sin of scant clothing is nearly as great as that of bad house-heat- 
ing. Many people, especially women, are afraid of warm clothing ; 
overcoats and wraps seem to have teeth and are liable to bite them. 
They wear thin underclothes and night gowns, the latter usually of cot- 
ton, and then wonder they are harassed by colds and useless coughs. 
They put on what clothes they must, instead of all they can bear, which 
latter should be the rule in all dry countries, especially for invalids. 
All clothing as far as possible should be of wool ; there is hardly another 
country where in the cooler seasons and hours thick wool clothing is so 
grateful. All night gowns should be woolen, and in winter thick. 

The atmosphere here is remarkably diathermanous ; as soon as sunset 
or shadow comes the temperature drops rapidly—as in every dry spot in 
the world—and more clothing is needed and artificial heat at times; and 
for this nothing else is needed. 

There is a great amount of blundering in the matter of exercise and 
the way to spend time out of doors. Invalids should exercise moder- 
ately, if they can without fatigue; never immoderately. Too much 
exercise by tuberculous patients has done incalculable harm. If one has 
daily fever he should conserve his strength by keeping still. 

It is not necessary while out of doors on a cool day to exercise to avoid 
cold-catching. If you are clothed all over to a consciousness of warmth, 
you may sit out by the hour, in the shade even, and be safe. But the 
average man quite fails to understand this ; he will take long drives in 
an open carriage, in the wind, and be serene about it, but refuse to sit 
on his porch ten minutes. The breeze is too fresh and cold for him, and 
he scorns to sit with an overcoat and lap robe, as a lady scorns to swing 
her arms while walking, or to wear her last year’s bonnet on the street. 











THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


BY EDMUND D. STURTEVANT 


HIS most magnificent relative of our common water lily is a 
native of South America, and is named in honor of the Queen 
of England. From a seed the size of a pea it will, under pro- 

per conditions, in seven months produce a plant having a spread thirty 
feet in diameter with perhaps eight or ten leaves each six feet across. 
The flowers are lovely beyond description ; but the monster leaves of 
the plant are its glory. It is most fascinating to watch the expansion 
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Union Eng. Co THE VICTORIA REGIA—BLOSSOM AND LEAF 

and growth of these leaves on a plant of normal size. Out of the heart 
of the plant rises to the surface of the water an oblong ball or wrinkled 
mass of vegetable tissue about ten inches across and covered thickly 
with long sharp thorns. The next day it is expanded into a lovely 
bronze-colored salver some eighteen inches in diameter and having an 
upturned rim tinted with crimson. From this time on, its growth is 
about eight inches a day until it attains full size. The stem, also cov- 
ered with thorns, is joined to the leaf in the center, and is like a rope 
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over an inch thick. The under surface of the leaf has a series of strong 
veins radiating from the center, and often three inches deep, giving it 
power to support readily the weight of a child ; and with the assistance 
of a few thin pieces of wood placed on the surface it will support an 
adult. The rim of the leaf is also a great curiosity, being in the ordi- 
nary plant three inches high. A variety of recent introduction has this 
rim sometimes six inches high. The flowers on good plants are twelve 
inches across; pure white, with petals more numerous than in the com- 
mon water lily. They exhale a most delicious perfume, like that of 
pine-apples, which pervades the air for a considerable distance. 

“We have sometimes looked for a passing moment . . . and —stayed 
for more than an hour unable to leave the fascinating scene. After the 
strange flower-bud has reared its dark head from the placid tank, mov- 
ing a little uneasily, like some imprisoned water-creature, it pauses for 
a moment in_a sort of dumb despair. Then trembling again, and col- 
lecting all its powers, it thrusts open with an indignant jerk the rough 
calyx leaves, and the beautiful disrobing begins. The firm, white cen- 
fral cone, first so closely infolded, quivers a little, and swiftly before 
your eyes the first of the hundred petals detaches its edges and springs 
back, opening toward the water, while its white reflection opens to meet 
it from below. Many moments of repose follow — you watch — another 
petal trembles, detaches, springs open, and is still... . As petal by petal 
Slowly opens, there still stands the central cone of snow. . . . Meanwhile 
a strange, rich odor fills the air, and nature seems to concentrate all 
fascinations and claim all senses for this jubilee of her darling. So pass 
the enchanted moments of the evening, till the fair thing pauses at last 
and remains for hours unchanged.”’ 

In the morning the flower closes entirely, to open the second evening, 
when another wonderful transformation takes place. Every snow-white 
petal has assumed a deep pink color, and the flower has lost its fra- 
grance. A new flower appears about every four days. 

For many years after its introduction the Victoria was grown only in 
expensive glass houses especially constructed for it, in a large tank, 
with submerged hot-water pipes to give the high temperature necessary 
to its perfect development. A few years ago an enthusiastic cultivator 
of water-lilies, then residing in the East, conceived the idea of growing 
it in the open air. A basin was constructed in a sheltered and sunny 
position, with the usual arrangements for artificially heating the water, 
but entirely without the glass covering. The experiment proved an 
entire success, and since then the plant has become very popular in 
public parks and some private gardens where choice collections of aquat- 
ics are grown. In California each year may be seen a fine specimen in 
the conservatory at Golden Gate Park. It has also been grown out- 
doors in the Cahuenga Water Garden, and in one of the parks of Los 
Angeles, in both instances without artificial heat; but in the absence of 
this aid, the low night temperature of this climate prevents the leaves 
and flowers from attaining their normal size. Even with this limitation 
the Royal Water Lily is an object of remarkable interest. 
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DESIDERIO, THE TIGUA WAR-CAPTAIN 





THE FIRST PRINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY MARY M BOWMAN 


ON JOSE DE LA ROSA was born in the city of Puebla, 
Mexico, January 5, 1790. Estimated by the diversity of voca- 
tions in which he engaged, his long life was also a busy one. 
He was by turns tailor, watch-maker, printer, book-binder, 

editor and ‘student up to the point of being ordained for the priest- 
hood.’’ He had bound books for the government, and fought for 
its independence as a lieutenant in the Mexican army. 

In 1834 he came to California with the first colony, the Compaiiia 
Cosmopolitana, organized in the city of Mexico by Juan Bandini, 
José Maria Padres and others whose names are interwoven with 
the early history of the State. In this company of about two hundred 
and fifty people, many were educated, some owned property and all had 
professions or trades. Among them was the family of the late Don 
Antonio F. Coronel, that gallant figure which has recently passed away. 
Their departure from San Blas (west coast of Mexico) on the govern- 
ment vessel Morales, and the brig Natalia; the landing at San Diego; 
the rest at Missions San Luis Rey and San Gabriel ; their narrow escape 
from shipwreck off Point Concepcion, and the wreck of the Natalia in 
December at Monterey, are records of history. Included in their stores 
of goods and household effects, they brought a supply of type and a 
small printing press. Don José held a commission from President Santa 
Ana, to do the governmental and ecclesiastical printing. He opened his 
office in Monterey and carried on the work alone, ‘‘always with the 
sentinel guarding the door.’’ He published the questions and answers 
for the government, he explained; discussions and decrees between 
Mexico and the provinces, the record of all movements and affairs here 
to send back to e/ Presidente, in Mexico. This work he continued in 
Monterey until in July, 1846, Commodore Sloat hoisted the American 
flag and took possession of California, when the office and contents were 
said Don José, draw- 





delivered to the Americans—‘‘ on which occasion,’ 
ing his slight stature up to its full height, ‘‘I represented the Mexican 
government.’’ Don José’s tenderest memories clung to the past, and 
naturally to the good Fathers of St. Francis of Assisi. ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, 
** you should have known good Padre Majin at the Mission San Carmelo— 
there are none like him now.’’ He was a wise and holy man; he healed 
the sick and foretold all that would happen. He told them the black- 
robed [secular] priests would come. 

In the earthquake of 1835, a spring of water came up in the floor of 
the sanctuary at San Carmelo; and the next /emd/or almost destroyed 
the buildings. 

When I asked ‘‘ Which do you like best, Don José, the old times or 
the new ?’’ it was the fanning of a dying ember into glowing flame. 
Every faculty was aroused and the musical Spanish seemed to roll in 
volumes from his tongue. ‘‘ The old times!”’ he cried. ‘‘ They were the 
best! There is no religion now. Fathers and mothers are not so careful 
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in training children ; they are not taught obedience and the command- 
ments as when I was young. There is no privacy in these days; all that 
is done at night is blazoned to the world in the morning through the 
newspapers, and there are too many newspapers. In the old times there 
were no collections taken in the sanctuary. Now the first thing is the 
plate dashed up under the nose.”’ 

He had once written his recollections and given them to a friend, to 
be published ; but they were lost somewhere, and the friend was dead, 
so the world — would not know 
the part he 
the important 
State — and he 
all the revolu 


had played in 
events of the 
~had witnessed 
tions. ‘‘I am 


now on the last page of my 
life,’ he said. However, he 
was quite strong and might live 
some years yet ; and expressed 
regret that the strings of his 
guitar were broken — other- 
wise he would sing and play 
for me. When I first met Don 
José, he had passed the cen- 


tury mile-post, but time had 
dealt gently 


hair was quite 


with him. His 
abundant and 
not entirely gray. The up- 
per teeth were firm and even, 
the eyesight dim, but his 
hearing good and memory 
clear. In the 
I attended the 
birthday cele- 
daughter of a 


following year 
centennial 
bration of the 
Revolutionary 
soldier, and be tween the two, 
Don José was much the better 


preserved. The courtly old gen- 





tleman was a familiar figure 
on the streets . ee of San Buena 
Ventura, under a broad-brimmed sombrero, making his way carefully 
by the aid of a heavy walking stick. ‘‘ Buenos dias, amigo mio, buenos 
dias,’’ was his cordial salutation to each passer. The celebration of his 
one hundredth birthday was a public testimonial of the respect and 
esteem in which this venerable citizen was held in the community where 
he was a resident some fifteen years. His ordination for the church 
doubtless left its impress on his life, for he lived and died a celibate. 
Don José de la Rosa died in January, 1892, at the age of one hundred 
and two years; another link dropped out in the slender chain that holds 
a utilitarian and gain-seeking present to the pastoral and poetic past. 








THE SUGAR BEET. 


BY G. H. WILLIAMS 


HE great profits of fruit-growing in Southern California have not 
changed the fact that we needed a crop more valuable than 
grain, which could profitably be cultivated on valuable land 

and without necessitating that the farmer wait several years for any 
return for his work and outlay. In fruit-growing, after considerable 
initial expenditure for land and trees, the farmer has to wait three to 
five years before he can expect much income. For tiding over these 
years, raising poultry, planting vegetables between the trees, and so 
forth, are all good in their way; but many industrious people have not 
means to plant an orchard after paying transportation for themselves 
and families from the East. 





Herve Friend, Eng TAKING IN A LOAD OF BEETS AT CHINO. 


Over four years ago, a crop was introduced isto California which fully 
fills this ‘‘long-felt want,”’ It is the sugar beet. Few who have not in- 
vestigated have any conception of the possibilities of beet-sugar culture 
in California. 

The United States sends abroad annually over $100,000,000 for sugar. 
All this could now be kept at home; giving an income of $1000 a year 
each to 100,000 families, or supporting 500,000 persons directly, and many 
more indirectly. Recently Germany produced 1,200,000 tons of beet su- 
gar; the United States 25,000. France paid its enormous debt to Ger- 
many with its beet-sugar crop. In Belgium, good beet-sugar land brings 
twice as much as our highest-priced orange land, because it pays good 
interest on that figure. In Denmark, the sugar-farmers have risen 
from poverty to affluence, though the manufacturers have to pay 
a tax of 334 cents on every pound, while the sugar-making season lasts 
only 100 days as against six to nine months in California. 
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THE SUGAR BEET. 


The production of beet sugar in this State was first attempted at Alva- 
rado in 1869; and experiments were made in other localities. It was 
easy to produce the beets ; but-inexperience and lack of suitable appli- 
ances prevented successful manufacture of sugar. But the experimenters 
were men of determination ; and modern American ingenuity has solved 
the most difficult problems, and processes have been so simplified and 
cheapened that, even at the present unprecedented low prices, the 
factories are operated at a fair profit. 

The deep cultivation which the beet requires greatly improves the 
land; the soil becoming deepened and disintegration and solution of 
mineral constituents much accelerated. The tap-root of the beet goes 
very deep, loosening soil which most plants fail to reach. The nourish- 
ment thus obtained passes partly into the leaves and is left with them 
on the ground at harvest time. In Europe, farmers are anxious to plant 
beets, as they find their next crop on the same soil increased 33 per cent. 
The pulp, after the sugar is removed, makes excellent food for cattle, and 





Garden City Photo. Co 


Union Eng. Co THINNING BEETS AT ANAHEIM 


can be sold to farmers for little or nothing after paying them liberally 
for the privilege of extracting the sugar. 

That the sugar beet in Southern California is a complete success has 
been amply proved by the experience of four seasons at the great Chino 
factory. In fact, results there and at Anaheim (in percentage of sugar 
and in yield) have astonished European experts. This year about 6,000 
acres of sugar beets will be harvested at Chino. A conservative estimate 
of the average yield is twelve tons to the acre. Some fields will yield 
twenty tons; the average would be much higher if there were not so 
much new land, too rank for successful beet culture. The factory will 
slice 100,000 tons of beets this season, which will yield about 305 pounds 
sugar to the ton. Some growers own their land, others rent on shares. 
Of the latter class there are now three hundred. The company advances 
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the seed and takes as rent one-fourth the crop. It pays $3.50 for beets 
which assay 12 per cent. sugar ; and 25 cents per ton additional for each 
unit per cent. above that amount. The average of sugar in the Chino 
beets has been about 13% per cent 

The Chino factory will disburse this season about $400,000; and ex- 
pects within a few years to pay out one million dollars annually. For 
fuel, petroleum is used; and a pipe line is being laid from the oil fields 
at Puente to the factory. 


THE TRANSPLANTING. | 


A thousand years against the North the Saxon oak has wrenched 
A livelihood from grudging soil ; against a hostile sky 

Uplifting its undaunted head, and mighty branches clenched— 
Too storm-beleaguered half to live, too stubborn yet to die. 


Impassively and stern it faced the bullying icy blast, 

Half-mockingly smiled back when sham of sunshine smirked about 
The winter-thief that stripped it stark and froze it hard and fast ; 

The summer-cheat that coaxed it fight another winter out. { 





Slow circles counted up its years; the centuries were told 

By inch and inch of rugged girth — and scars for every year. 
For every year a deeper crop of wrinkles manifold, 

And less of sap to stir its heart or give its leaflets cheer. 


Aye! Strength is noble everywhere — but even it may wrong 
The strenuous arms, the iron hearts, it bids forever strive. 
For strength is meant for something more than merely to be strong ; 
And //e is not a lifetime spent in strain to keep alive ! 
Bethink you — nay, but let it rest. For what was not, shall be. 
The unbreakable grain of oak was wrought, in that embittered past, 
Against the far, unreckoned day when Southern skies should see 
The stern old giant’s saplings set to kindlier soil at last ! 


Where Mother Nature smiles: ‘‘ They called you oaks, at home, forsooth ! 


But wait —I fain would show you, now, #ty notion of a tree ; 
And what an oak was meant to be, that shall fulfill in truth 
Its own potential, and the scope of acorns yet to be ! 


‘* The where it shall expand at will, unvexed and undeformed ; 
Nor curse the earth for miserly, nor count the sky a foe. 
Shall set its leaves in certainty, and feel its pulses warmed 
To joy of life and grace — and strength — its sires could never know.”’ 
’Twere well we let the mother-heart work out the mother-will — 
Her face is sweet with fruitful years, with conscious mastery calm. 
It may be she shall teach us here to keep the staunchness, still, 
Of oak —the while we learn as well the evergreen of the palm ! 


* Read at the annual banquet of the Chamber of Commerce, May 15 
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MEMORIES OF THE SANTA BARBARA FLOWER FE TIVAI 
The Santa Barbara Flower Festival of 1895 surpassed all its predeces 
sors, and was a wonder of beauty and taste. The illustrations give but 
a hint of the extraordinary charm of the occasion. 














A DISTINGUISHED Mrs. E. B. Custer, the widow of the gallant General who 

CONTRIBUTOR. was one of our few wholly chivalric figures—the hero of the 
Little Big-Horn who rode to death while cowards skulked within sound 
of his dying volleys—is herself one of the most lovable and most 
widely beloved personalities in American letters. Her books have won 
hearts everywhere ; and her readings from them have made her easily 
the most popular of the many American authors who now read from 


their own works. 

Southern California has had no more charming—and no more charmed 
—convert ; and her visit to us several years ago is as pleasantly remem- 
bered by her as by those who met her here. For the July number of the 
LAND OF SUNSHINE Mrs. Custer has contributed an article upon her 
memories of Southern California. It is full of the personal charm of 
the writer, and will be read with pleasure here and abroad. Mrs. Custer 
is just now taking a vacation in England. 


THE MONTH OF June in Spanish America is the month of San Juan, the 


SAN JUAN. 


beheaded Disciple. The 24th is his specific feast, kept with 
particular ardor in tens of thousands of towns from Colorado to Pata- 
gonia. A curious fixture of the celebration is the gallo race. The logic 
does not appear, for St. John was not, so far as heard from, either a 
bronco-rider or a snatcher of roosters. If he had been, perhaps Herodias 
might not have danced his head off so fluently. But whatever the reason 
for it, the chicken-scamper is wholly set apart to his honor. It belongs 
to the 24th of June, and to no other day in the year; and as it is the 
gallantest and most stirring sport of rural Spanish America, the saint 
is to be congratulated on the distinction. 

A live rooster is buried to the neck in the road, and the competing 
horsemen sweep by at full gallop, each in turn swooping low from his 
saddle to clutch the tiny mark. It would be none too easy were the 
object lifeless ; and with the clever ducking and dodging of the bird it 
is monumentally difficult. At last, however, some superb rider will 
grasp the prize and be off with it like the wind, with all the field in mad 
pursuit. He fights them off as long and as pluckily as he may, belabor- 
ing them freely with his feathered club; but at last is overborne by 
grappling numbers, and the chicken is forcibly dismembered, a new 
struggle and race arising over each bedraggled shred. Cruel? No more 
than chasing your chicken across the yard to behead it for dinner. The 
bird is instantly killed by the clutch which drags it from the ground ; 
and the prior friction on its feelings is no worse than when you dis- 
courteously shoo it out of the flower-bed. 
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‘GREEN FIELDS AND 


No one writes more charming nursery verse than Eugene 
PASTURES NEW.” 


Field. This is probably not to be wondered at. It seems rea- 
sonable to infer that he could also interpret monkeydom with sympa- 
thetic insight. Fancy a man of letters skipping over the State principally 
occupied with a thermometer, to be hauled from his pocket and blinked 
at whenever he could thereby show a delicate courtesy to his hosts! 
Also, whenever he was in a condition to take the readings. One is irre- 
sistibly reminded, by Mr. Field’s progress through California, of Steven 
=“ “A blue-behinded ape, I skip 
Upon the trees in Paradise.’ 


For Mr. Field was out here, last year; and those who care for such 
fishing as the cafostomus teres affords, had fun with him. Brakemen 
and bootbiacks recognized their legitimate prey — and he very appropri- 
ately treats the result in his ‘‘Sharps and a Flat’’ column in a Chicago 
paper. 

We have hospitably entreated here every conceivable kind of a tender- 
foot, and many kinds that are inconceivable; but Mr. Field has the 
happy distinction of being, in the classic phrase of Vanderbilt, ‘‘ more 
kinds of a”’ etc., ‘than any other man now extant.’ As if the ther- 
mometer episode were not enough to be proud of, he also relates that 
he was to go to Madame Modjeska’s ranch, but desisted because he 
heard that mountain lions were killing all the calves thereabout. He 
was prudent, but selfish, in staying away. Probably the pumas had 
their mouths made up for just one more. 

Ever since his return to Chicago (where he certainly need not carry 
a thermometer) he has been demonstrating how much better $5 per col- 
umn for ‘‘smart’’ prevarication is suited to his literary quality than is 
the sober sense of occasionally sober travelers 

These reflections are not because Eugene did not love our climate. 

Providence is kind enough to this country to keep some classes from 
wishing to settle here. But a certain self-respect and dignity are ex- 
pected of a literary man, in these days. And Eugene seems to have 
come to California for a change when he really should have gone to the 
nurse. 

Native Sons of the Golden West probably wouldn’t help it if WHERE TO BE 
they could ; but they will never know what they miss. It is a BORN. 
great pity not to have been born in the East—for the same reason which 
induced the philosophical Yankee lad to whittle his finger once in a 
while. ‘‘ What in the world do you do that for?’’ someone asked him. 

‘‘ Well,”’ he drawled, ‘‘ it feels so plaguey good when it gets well! ’’ 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE this month contains fifty per cent. AS TO SOME PIC- 
more illustrations and reading-matter than ever before—and it TURES. 
has habitually been the most liberal ten cents’ worth ever published on 
this Coast. The new form—the standard magazine shape which all 
monthlies adopt if they can afford it—enables far more artistic handling 
of the pages. The wide imargins, the marginal illustrations, and other 
mechanical devices made possible by the new form, all go to make an 
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artistic whole which has no reason to blush in much older and richer 
company. 

The frontispiece this month is the first of a very remarkable series of 
photographs made in Southern California by T. H. Palache, a San Fran- 
cisco amateur of unusual ability. His studies of our Missions are the 
most artistic that have ever been made; and it is to be hoped that the 
present series is not the last of his work in so fascinating a field. 

The portrait of Desiderio Jaramillo, capitan a guerra of the Tiguas, 
will interest those who care for fine types, and will be particularly 
acceptable to the thousands who admired his erect, tall figure and strong 
face in the Pageant of the Pacific during the Fiesta de Los Angeles. The 
photograph was made in Isleta, N. M., the morning on which the forty 
Pueblos got home to their quaint village-republic with infinite stories to 
tell of the beauties of ‘‘ Califor-r-r-nia.”’ 


ALL “COMING OUR In its promise for Southern California, this year starts as no 


WAY.’’ 


AN AMBITIOUS 


PLAN. 


A STEP BACK- 


WARD. 


other year has started in at least a generation. The rainfall, in 
volume and distribution, could not have been bettered if we had managed 
the faucets ourselves. The temperatures have been ideally genial 
perfect ‘‘ growing weather.’’ The orange crop was the largest and finest 
ever raised in this country, and all our other crops promise to surpass 
themselves. Being human, we meet an occasional hitch in a perverse 
market or in Eastern hard times; but these things do not come home to 
us—they only worry us a little from afar. There are local differences of 
gait ; but whether deliberately or swiftly, every part of Southern Cali- 
fornia is pushing steadily ahead. In Los Angeles, six new buildings are 
going up every working day in the year. In the country, every farm is 
growing more valuable every year; and every year thousands of acres 
of virgin soil are being won over to motherhood. With every ten years 
Southern California is doubling in population and in wealth—and it is 
barely entering the doorway of its future. 


The Mazamas, a club of mountain-climbers organized on top of 

Mt. Hood a year ago, will try on the roth of July to heliograph a 
message from British Columbia to Mexico and back. Parties are to 
ascend Mts. Baker, Rainier, St. Helens, Adams, Hood, Jefferson, Three 
Sisters, Diamond, Thielsen, Scott, Pitt, Shasta, Tellac, Round-Top, 
Dana, Lyell, Stillman, Whitney, Lowe, Baldy, and such others as will 
complete the chain. T. B. White, 14 Worcester Block, Portland, Or., is 
secretary of the club. 

The retirement of Miss Tessa L. Kelso, librarian, and of Miss 

Adelaide R. Hasse, assistant, is a misfortune not only to the pub- 
lic library but to all Southern California. We have had here, in this 
city of less than 100,000 people, many things excellent, and just one 
wholly metropolitan—a public library of the first class ; one which gave 
us standing throughout the United States. The evolution of such a 
library from an original litter of books is wholly due to these two 
trained experts and to a board of library directors which was not com- 
posed of philistines—a board created with a somewhat higher purpose 
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than ‘‘to fire someone.’’ The class of folk who think they think, pre- 
sume that to be a librarian one has only to be ‘‘educated.’’ The people 
who think, are aware that the profession now is based on a long tech- 
nical training. Scholars here will always thank the Board which en- 
abled, and the two ladies who made, an institution we were proud of ; 
and they will as little forget the discreditable first injection of politics 
into the last place where politics should ever enter. There are people 
capable of taking pride in the city in which they live; and then there 
are politicians. In the new board the proportion is two against three. 
Therefore the backset to intelligence prevailed, though the minority 
made a manly fight, 

The dainty tint-block which enriches the new cover adds the A UNIQUE 
finishing touch to its appropriateness and beauty. It is no cre FEATURE. 
ation of art, but the art of the Creation—a direct reproduction of a piece 
of cactus ‘‘ lace,’’ the structure of a lobe of the opuntia tuna or prickly 
pear. It is a distinctive product of the Southwest. Up to date the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE is the only magazine in the world whose cover was ever 
embellished with drawings by the Almighty. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE with its May number rounded out the first “GOIN’ ON Two.” 
and most critical year of magazine life. It has put on flesh with every 
month, and enters its second year a typical Southern California young- 
fat, happy, big for its age, and not very bad-looking. The twelve- 





ster 
month has conclusively proved the correctness of our belief that nothing 
is too good for Southern California. With every number the magazine 
has been made better ; with every number its circulation, its patronage 
and its influence have made phenomenal increase. The conscientious 
work put into it, the pride in making it more and more worthy its 
intelligent clientage, more and more fit to stand as a type of Southern 
California culture before the critical tribunals of the East—these have 
met most generous recognition. It has attracted the best writers in 
Southern California and many from abroad—the first California publica 
tion for which some of them have cared to write. It has promptly won 
honorable recognition in the East. All the great newspapers of the 
country have reviewed it favorably ; and its articles are quoted not only 
throughout the Southern California press, but in the dailies of Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Many leading scholars and writers of the East 
read it regularly and with interest. It is a revelation to many of them 
that this section supports a magazine of this class; for there still pre- 
vails a benighted notion (unhappily perpetuated by a certain sort of 
publications here) that we raise more oranges than brains. Good news- 
papers appear much earlier than good magazines in the development of 
a country; and that this section, which may fairly be called only ten 
years old, supports to growing excellence such a publication as this, is 
the best testimony the East has ever had to our civilization and intelli- 
gence. And it may be remarked that the LAND OF SUNSHINE is not 
tired of growing. It will improve just as fast and just as far as its public 


shall care to have it. 










WHICH IS 


THERE are indications that even 
Literature is putting from forth the 
skirts of conservatism a tentative toe west- 





ward. If she find the walking good, it may be that 
she will presently step out our way. It must be only 
an accident, of course, that Chicago is the home of what Whittier called 
“the best literary weekly in the United States’’—namely, Zhe Dial. 
Neither Boston nor New York —nor for that matter any other American 
city — has a fortnightly of anything like the cleverness and tone of the 
Chap Book, the remarkable little publication only a year old, which 
already has become a necessity to all who make any pretension to liter- 
ary taste. And it is no less curious that the most beautifully-printed 
periodical in America, the /n/and Printer, also emanates from the City 
that Gets There. Can it be that the senile centers have inadvertently 
allowed their brains to spring aleak, even as their bone and brawn have 


been dribbling westward lo, these many years? 


A REMARKABLE The San Francisco Argonaut? is not the most numerously, but 


beyond reasonable doubt is the most widely, read publication 
west of Chicago. It is wholly unique in the weekly field, and by its 
ability has taken a rank of which not only its conductors but the Coast 
should be proud. The skill with which it is edited, and the vigor and 
impetus of its editorials compel attention and interest. It is inordi- 
nately partisan and consistently bigoted ; but even those who least agree 
with it cannot but concede that it is about as good reading as weekly 
literature furnishes anywhere in the world; and they read it no less 
avidly than those with whom its tenets harmonize. 


It is doubtless just as well that the Swan of Lesbos took to the 
AZgean some 2400 years before L. B. Pemberton of Los An- 
geles did her in Sappho, and Other Songs. If his strophes could have 
beset her ear, she would scarce have thought Phaon worth drowning 


for. 
‘They open not those fleecy gates 


To let earth-worn Celestials by 
Great Zeus, Phoebus, Athene, 
Aphrodite, Eos, Selene 

From this majestic world have fled.” 


But Mr. P. gets back from Olympus with both feet in his ‘‘ Farewell to 
the Muse”’ : 


‘Oh, gladly I’d stay with thee still, 
And hug thee, sweet phantom forever ; 
But the landlord will come with his bill, 
And it’s sloppy to move in this weather. 


___ WRITTEN | 
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‘ The minstrels of the air do not sing 
When storms and misfortune hang over 
If they'd half my troubles on the string 
They'd conclude they're a long ways from clover 


My lyre has been only a toy, 
I scarcely have yet learned a chord 
But I'll just hand it down to my boy 
And go out and cut wood in the yard 


. + * , 
‘ There’s been ever a vague, sweet something 
I've labored in vain to express 
But this won't paint the house in the spring 
Nor buy our new baby a dress.’ 
Let us trust the poet may find a job which will save the children of his 
loins and of his head from danger of exposure to the weather. Los 
Angeles, published by the author. 

Rounsevelle Wildman, editor of 7he Overland, has published AN OVERLAND” 
in book form his Panglima Muda, a Romance of Malaya. It NOVELETTE. 
is a small volume, prodigal of local color and of panoramic adventure, 
with killings to beat Tombstone’s palmiest days, a due rescue of beauty 
in distress, and the traditional ‘‘lived-happy-ever-after.’’ The Overland 
Publishing Co., San Francisco. 

The Book Buyer, New York, says of Mrs. Margaret Collier A MERITED COM- 
Graham’s Slortes of the Foothills: ‘' The character-drawing PLIMENT. 
is remarkably strong, the sense of humor and pathos marked, and the 
artistic reserve of the story-teller never relaxed. Such work as this was 
wisely rescued from the uncertain keeping of the magazines.”’ 


P. W. Dooner, an attorney of this city, has put forth a slen- MINOR NOTES 
der pamphlet, Zhe Genesis of Water. It is a thoughtful and 
ingenious speculation upon an important gap in the Nebular Hypothesis. 
Los Angeles, published by the author. 


In Harper's Magazine for May, Owen Wister has one of the finest and 
most powerful of all his stories of Western life. La 7inaja Bonita isa 
tale of the Arizona desert, told not only with extraordinary vividness, 
but with an understanding quite beyond the hope of the ‘‘ West-from-a- 
Car-Window ”’ young men. 

Percival Pollard, a peculiarly clever writer, associated with C. M. & 
R. T. Shutz, has begun in Chicago the publication of 7he Echo, a 
humorous and artistic fortnightly. Will H. Bradley, the American 
Beardsley, is doing a series of colored frontispieces for it. 120 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Cephas L. Bard, M. D., Ventura, has published an interesting mono- 
graph, A Contribution to the History of Medicine in Southern California. 
It is full of quaint medical customs of the Indians and early Spanish 
settlers. 

Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, the ‘‘ wizard of Echo Mountain,’’ has printed in 
an interesting pamphlet his Zar/y Aeronauticand Meteorological Inves- 


tigations. 




















Los ANGELES, 
THE METROPOLIS OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


HE size of a city is usually reckoned by the 
number of human beings within its official 
boundaries. Unfortunately, the census does 
not come often enough to be of much value in 
keeping track of populations which double 
in five years or so. The census of 
1890 gave Los Angeles 50,000 people, 
which made it the 57th city in the 
United States. Since then there has 
been phenomenal growth ; estimates 
made January 1, 1895 (from voting lists 
and school registers) credit Los Angeles 
with 85,000 population—which is a 
conservative rather than an enthusi- 
astic figure. That would rank the 
city 32nd in the nation. 

Present size, however, is not the only measure of a city’s importance. 
Its location, the character of its people, the nature and extent of the 
region logically tributary to it, its sources of income, its record of things 
done, its program of things to be done—all these, and more, must be 
broadly considered by him who would cast the youthful city’s horoscope. 
Chicago was small, too 

Suppose a line drawn along the Mexican boundary from our San Diego 
to El Paso, Texas ; thence to Santa Fé; thence to the center of Utah; 
thence to San Luis Obispo. There you have the commercial watershed 
of Los Angeles—an area of over 300,000 square miles; more than Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina and Georgia, all put together. Of this enormous range, Los 
Angeles must logically and will in fact be the metropolis, with all the 
name implies. 

The problems of modern railroading lie as much in grades as in miles ; 
and the easiest grades to the Pacific are by the valleys that center in 
Los Angeles. The shortest distance from Atlantic to Pacific tide-water, 
over the most practicable gradients, has its western terminus here. Los 
Angeles, it is true, does not lie precisely upon the ocean’s edge ; no more 
do London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna. While the original settlement of 
Los Angeles was due to minor local advantages, its latter unprecedented 
multiplying of population in a decade, its selection as the terminus of 
transcontinental railways, its enormous accretion of active capital—these 
have come from a general comprehension of the fact that this has been 
adapted by nature to be the site of a great city. 

Of this 300,000 miles of Southwest, vast stretches are still desert; and 
desert much of it will forever remain. But enormous areas of it will be 
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reclaimed by irrigation ; and those portions will support a population 
five to one greater per acre than equal areas in the Eastern agricultural 
States. Several million people will live and prosper by agriculture under 
irrigation in Arizona, New Mexico, Southern California and Utah; and 
their products will pay tribute to this city. 

Immediately surrounding Los Angeles is a district unique in climate, 
unparalleled in the variety and value of its products, which in the natural 
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course of events will contain one great city and several small ones. The 
present population of the seven southern counties is about a quarter of 
amillion. In Seuthern California between six and seven million acres 
of arable land can in time be reached by irrigation. This will support 
an agricultural population of between one and two million people, 
directly ; indirectly (in the handling and distribution of their output) 
half as many more. Cities must grow as their tributary country devel- 
opes. When Southern California is and planted to its 
profitable capacity, Los Angeles will have a population of half to three- 
quarters of a million people. Those who have seen it grow in a dozen 
vears from 12,000 to at least 85,000 will not deem the estimate large. 

It is well for a city, as for an individual, to have more than one string 
to its bow. Agriculture alone has never built up a great city —though, 
to be sure, agriculture has never before had just such a chance as here. 
The distinctive crops of Southern California are of a particularly high 
class, and as a rule bring the grower an income which seems fabulous to 
the Eastern farmer of wheat or corn. The foremost wealth of Southern 
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California is in the soil; but there must be other bases of prosperity 
besides. Ten years ago, when the sudden growth of Los Angeles was 
about to begin, it was a common sneer of Eastern visitors that the city 
was founded upon nothing but climate. The extraordinary success of 
agricultural and manufacturing enterprises since then, and the large 
income annually accruing te the country from legitimate development 
of its resources, have silenced the sneer; but there is still much truth in 
the saying that Los Angeles is founded on climate. No other city in 
the Union has so large percentage of residents who are not in active 
business ; who brought money with them, or live upon an income from 
investments elsewhere. On every principal residence street are to be 
seen the homes of people of wealth and refinement who have come to 
prolong life and to make it worth prolonging ; to escape the discomforts 
and dangers of Eastern weather ; to be happy in a climate which knows 
no extremes either of heat or cold. Before the war, this class was 
absolutely unknown in the United States; but now it is growing with 
astonishing rapidity. The inevitable social and commercial mill of the 
East is turning it out in greater volume every year. This graduating 
class—as it may fairly be called—already numbers tens of thousands 
every year. They are the people who, having acquired money, turn 
about to see how to get some good of it. They are, nine times out of 
ten, educated and moral. They naturally fear and shun the raw, 
unfinished civilization of most Western cities. But Los Angeles is—and 
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the visitor’s first glance shows that it is—no frontier town. There is 
nothing wild and woolly in Southern California. Its growth has been 
not only astounding in volume and rapidity, but wholly unprecedented 
in quality. It has filled up with educated and well-to-do people ; and 
for reasons too evident to need discussion, it will continue to fill up with 
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the same sort. The one factor of those who come purely for the loveliest 
and most comfortable home that can be found, and not to earn a living, 
is in itself enough to make a large city here in ten years. This is no 
guesswork, but logic inevitable as the laws of physics. A perfect climate 
could not have made a city, fifty years ago; today it can and must—so 
long as the climate is in the United States. 

As was said at the outset, it is not merely population that makes a city 
large and important. Some chief cities of China hold human beings by 
the million ; but for their significance to the world they might as well 
be rabbit-warrens. The population of Los Angeles comes about as near 
being ze? as is possible in any city. Our ‘‘ foreign element’’ is—a few 
thousand industrious Chinamen and perhaps 500 native Californians who 
do not speak English. The ignorant, hopelessly un-American type of 
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foreigners which infests and largely controls Eastern cities, is almost 
unknown here. Poverty and illiteracy do not exist as classes. 

Los Angeles has not been a manufacturing city, and it never will be 
strictly one. If natural laws did not settle the matter—as they do, 
definitively—man would promptly interpose as soon as he realized that the 
chief charm (and therefore the chief capital) of the city was threatened. 
Those who live here now are as little anxious as those who are coming 
to dwell in a Pittsburgh atmosphere or among a Birmingham population. 
But such manufactures as physical laws will in any event permit are well 
for us ; and the recent discovery of petroleum at our very doors not only 
enables such enterprises but makes them inevitable. Two years ago, 
manufacturing in Los Angeles meant coal at $8 per ton ; today it means 
oil at a figure equivalent to coal at $2.50. Asa result of this discovery, 
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a number of manufacturing establishments in Los Angeles and the sur- 
rounding country are springing to immediate prosperity. A few years 
hence we shall keep at home millions of dollars now sent East annually 
for certain manufactured articles—and without the befogging of our sky 
or the invasion of a criminal class. 

The Nicaragua canal must sooner or later become a fact. Stupid or 
careless legislators may retard but cannot prevent it. A deep-sea harbor 
at San Pedro, only twenty miles from Los Angeles, and another at San 
Diego—140 miles, but no less tributary—are equally certain. And then a 
vast commerce, not alone for all the great Southwest, but for the East as 
well, will flow through this channel. 

It has frequently been said—and with truth—that in the making of 
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cities nature herself is not a more potent factor than man. There are 
striking examples, familiar to every educated person, in the middle 
West, where towns which had the “ natural advantages’’ have been 
forever outstripped by towns that had the right men. Los Angeles has 
both. The favoritism of nature is plain to be seen by anyone who may 
care to look ; the quality of American nerve and determination that 
dominates here is read in the history of Southern California for the past 
ten years, as compared with that of any other section within 1200 miles. 
The livest of “ live Americans’’ have decreed that here shall be a great 
city—and a perfect city to live in. They are making their word good at 
a rate and with a fullness no city in the Union ever witnessed before. 
In ten years they have made a sleepy adobe village into a large, ener- 
getic, beautiful city ; with the best facilities of lighting and of transit, 
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the finest public and business buildings, the loveliest homes. And they 
are just getting their hands in. Los Angeles is today improving more 
rapidly and more substantially than ever before ; while its social atmos- 
phere is one of which the oldest and most cultured American com- 
munities might well feel proud. 

Los Angeles covers thirty-six square miles. It was the first city in 
America to be lighted wholly by electricity ; and is today one of the 
best-lighted. It was years ahead of New York in getting modern rapid- 
transit street railways; and in these facilities is now far ahead of any 
city of its size in the East. It has nearly 100 miles of street railways, 
mostly electric and cable; and fully 100 miles of cement sidewalks. 
The courthouse, which cost $500,000, is the finest public building in the 
far West. The city hall cost $200,000, and would be a credit to New 
York. No other city of its size has so many handsome and costly busi- 
ness blocks ; and certainly no other has such a host of beautiful homes. 
Churches, schools, parks, sewers, water supply, theaters, banks (with 
deposits aggregating $11,000,000) — all are on the best and most liberal 
scale ; and in all of them Los Angeles has actually outstripped in a dec- 
ade what any Eastern city of the like population has achieved in thrice 
the time. All these things mean something. It is no fool's paradise, 
nor boomer’s dream. It has been done by the brains and energy of the 
typical American —here, for the first time in American history, fully 
free to expand to full potency, to work with Nature and not against 


her. 
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UNIVERSITY PLACE. 


VERYONE who has paid any attention to the directions and 
manner of growth of the city of Los Angeles is aware that an 
overwhelming proportion of that development has been for 

three years tending — and still tends— southwest. A great many calcu- 
lations have been upset within the last ten years; and section after 
section which was ‘‘sure to be the coming part of town’’ has somehow 
failed to lead the race after all. Meanwhile the southwestern portion 
of the city, and its environs just across that line — which a decade ago 
were waste lands or barley-fields where the writer used to hunt rabbits 
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— have stepped to the front of the column, and stay there without effort. 
In five years, even, the locality has multiplied many fold in population 
and wealth —and as for beauty, in a degree wholly indescribable. Part 
of this swift development is doubtless due to the University electric 
car-line, the best rapid transit in the city; and part, apparently, to the 
unworded impulse of man to push on toward the setting sun, nearer 
to the sea-breezes, deeper into the country green. 

University Place is in and of this favored section. It lies across the 
city’s corporate line ; but no one could tell where the municipality ends 
and the suburb begins. Los Angeles is built up, a city from its center, 
clear out to and beyond University. It is a ride of twenty-five minutes 
from the heart of town. The tract is a great garden; fine residences 
and charming cottages, set in orchards of citrus and deciduous fruits, or 
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embowered in roses, palms, and other semi-tropic leafages which seem to 
reach perfection here. This astonishing transformation from the bare 
fields of 1886 has been achieved without other irrigation than that from 
private wells, twenty to forty feet deep; until recently the Pico Heights 
and City water companies have begun to supply the tract. 

The electric line runs to Park station on the S. P. R. R. branch to 
Santa Monica, and near Agricultural Park, where every winter the finest 
blooded horses in America are to be seen. 

Amid these beautiful surroundings stands the College of Liberal Arts 
of the University of Southern California, with its spacious buildings and 
ample campus, hemmed by the towering eucalyptus. This is the oldest 
institution of its sort in Southern California, is steadily growing in pat- 
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ronage, and manifests a progressive spirit in faculty and students alike 
The Casa de Rosas, or Frébel Institute, a successful kindergarten in a 
building which is itself an education to the eye, is near by ; so the peo- 
ple of University have fully their share of educational facilities at their 
very doors. 

The Place has two churches —the Methodist Episcopal and the Cen- 
tral Baptist —a large and flourishing public school, a post-office of its 
own, stores and other facilities. It is largely settled by business men 
who prefer to get away, after business hours, from the noise and unrest 
of the city’s heart, to home and rest among the greenery and flowers. 
What sort of folks they are, cannot half so well be told in words as by 
sight of what they have made in a few years from the raw material 
one of the most charming localities in Southern California. It is beau- 
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tiful as a whole, and doubly beautiful in detail of its shady streets and 
homelike homes. Its soil is a perfect sandy loam, in which all fruits 
and flowers do admirably, and to which mud is unknown. 
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SANTA MONICA. 


BY E 8B WOODWORTH 


UR Southern California Long Branch, the most populous 
and most popular seaside resort in three hundred 
miles of coastline, is Santa Monica. 

An important requisite of the locality ambi- 
tious to be chief suburb and watering-place of 
such a city as Los Angeles is that it be easily 
accessible. In this primary condition, Santa 
Monica leads. It lies at the seaward end of the 
fruitful Cahuenga valley, which runs back to 
Los Angeles itself. The two cities are already 
linked by branches of the two great railway 
systems, the Santa Fé and the Southern Pacific. The 
service is limited only by the demand, and ranges from 
the lowest winter schedule of eight trains each way daily to a summer 
time-card of over twenty trains. The run is about half an hour. Ina 
short time even this liberal service will be supplemented by one or more 
rapid-transit electric lines. No other seaside resort has such facilities as 
those which Santa Monica already enjoys; and in actual running time, 
Santa Monica is some 40 per cent. nearer Los Angeles than any other. It 
lies, furthermore, on the side to which by far the largest and most rapid 
development of Los Angeles is now tending. All along the frostless 
foothill belt are numberless villa sites of unsurpassed beauty. At no 
distant day the intervening miles will be one continuous settlement of 
the wealthy and cultured. 

The climate which has made Southern California famous is most 
equable along the sea—Nature’s great equalizer. Santa Monica shares 
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SANTA MONICA. 


this advantage with other coast towns. It is also the shortest way by 
water from Los Angeles to San Francisco; southward coastwise traffic 
reaching this city several hours earlier via Santa Monica than by any 
other port. The finest steamers that ply in these waters stop regularly 
at the Southern Pacific’s mammoth wharf at Santa Monica. 

The town itself was platted on generous lines, with broad streets and 
avenues shaded with wealth of semi-tropic leafage ; and an arrangement 
of lots and blocks at once convenient and sanitary. Many of the private 
residences are models of comfort, surrounded with all the beauty of 
generous Nature here, of shrub and flower and lawn. The newer blocks 
are of substantial brick. The winter population exceeds 2700, while the 
summer count brings it well up among the cities of second rank in 
Southern California. There are adequate public and high schools, six 
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churches and handsome church buildings, numerous civic societies, two 
substantial banks, a well-patronized weekly newspaper (the Ouélook), 
the new and extensive North Beach bath-houses, the finest’ on the 
coast, with several others; numerous ihotels, including the Arcadia 
which ranks among the leading ones of the coast ; a good public library ; 
a complete and efficient water system ; a street railway ; electric lights; 
miles of broad cement walks—and a progressive government. 

There is enough variety in the topography of the townsite to suit 
every taste. The ‘‘ North Side,’’ as it is locally termed, is a plateau 50 
to 100 feet above the sea, gently sloping from the foothills south and 
west, and looking down upon the sandy beach and blue sea by a pre- 
cipitous bluff. The ‘South Side’’ presents the variations of surface 
which often lend a landscape its greatest charm. 

Three miles inland from the beach is the Pacific branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Veteran Soldiers, with over 1600 inmates. The 
grounds cover 300 acres; and liberal appropriations by Congress have 
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surrounded the handsome buildings with beautiful gardens, orchards and 
parks. The Home is reached by a loop of the S. P. R. R., and directly 
from the town by the S. M. & S. H. street railway. 





A HOME IN SANTA MONICA 
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The Y. M. C. A. of Los Angeles and other cities makes Santa Monica 
its summer home, and has fitted up grounds and buildings here. The 
Southern California Lawn Tennis Association holds its annual tourna- 
ments here on fine asphaltum courts. Here, too, are the spacious 
grounds of the Southern California Polo Club, whose yearly tourneys, 
lasting through the ‘‘season,’’ are a decided attraction. The G. A. R. 
encampments, like those of the National Guard, and other important 
annual gatherings also add to the summer gaiety of Santa Monica. 

The entire bluff along the beach is dedicated for park purposes, and is 
thus a permanent possession of the public. From it the view is a pan- 
orama of extraordinary beauty. In front, is the ever-varying expanse 
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of ocean, To the right, Point Duma pushes a protecting arm out to sea, 
while the nearer foothills sweep inland with kaleidoscopic play of lights 
and shadows. Cityward, the rich plains contrast with the distant moun 
tain ranks, captained by their white-headed sentinel ‘‘Old Baldy.’’ To 
the left is a broader stretch of valley, with lesser hills; while seaward 
are the fine profiles of Santa Catalina island. 

O’erlooked by the mountains and kissed by the sea, Santa Monica is 
the center of a panorama of unspeakable beauty. Nestling at the focus 
of cape and bay, of hill and plain, of mountain, sea, isle and shore—it 
is all such a scene as must awaken even in the dullest brain the respon 
sive thrill which only Nature's self, in her most perfect blending of form 


and color, can ever stir. 
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HOTEL ARCADIA, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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FUN ALL DAY FOR TWO BITS 
The Santa Monica North Beach Bath House 


Reopened on Decoration Day after some weeks spent in making Ex- 
tensive Improvements. Henceforth an enormous heater will 


WARM THE BIG PLUNGE 


And as the Establishment will never close again until it wears out or 
burns down, you can always be sure of a First-class Bath, in the 
Surf, in Porcelain Tubs, or in the 
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Colegrove, Cal. Bank of Santa Monica, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
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204 Bradbury Block, Los Angeles, Telephone 
Bank of Santa Monica, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


The Land of Sanshine 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
MAGAZINE 


Published monthly by 


The Land of Sunshine Publishing Co, 


501, 502, 503 STIMSON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


F. A. PATTEE, Business Manacer 


$1 A YEAR CENTS A COPY 
Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as second 
class matter 
For advertising rates, address the Business 
Manager 


All MSS. should be address« to the Editor 
No MSS. preserved unless accom panied by return 
postage 


Questions Answered Specific information 
ibout Southern California desired by tourists 


health seekers or intending settlers will be fur 
nished free of charge by the LAND oF SuN 
SHINE Enclose stamp with letter 


A TALK WITH ADVERTISERS. 

As the LAND OF SUNSHINE successfully reaches 
the end of its first vear, and starts out intoa new 
one witha largely increased pace, its publishers 
gratefully acknowledge the practical cheer which 
they have received 

While the presence of many new advertise 
ments is a material strengthening, yet there is 


equal encouragement in finding stillin evidence 


the advertisements of those who joined forces 
with the LAND OF SUNSHINE at its inception 
Such patronage is the best acknowledgment of 


the value of the advertising medium in which it 
is found, as well as proof positive of ability to 


tell a good thing when it is first presented 


SURFACE INDICATIONS, 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE perforce was its own 
precedent. It had no well beaten paths to assure 


its course. Commercially its field had not been 


educated up to the standard it had determined 
to establish roday—well, it even has would-he 
imitators in the field \ year ago, few of those 
most friendly to the idea had the temerity to 


believe that so creditable a production as tts first 


number could be maintained—much less be con 
stantly bettered Some, it 1s true, are still 
contributing little else than wonder of how this 
has been accomplished, yet all acknowledge the 


LAND OF SUNSHINE t« 


be a possibility and a 
necessity. 

If instances of dozens of subscriptions from 
each of numerous individuals are evidences of 
merit; if news stand sales equaling those of nearly 
all the leading periodicals combined, are proof of 
popularity ; if the editorial comment of the lead- 


DEPARTMENT. 


ing papers of the day is competent assurance 01 
creditable performance and great promise; if 
the affidavits which have been made from time 
to time of an average growth of circulation 
during the past year of 7oo per month is at all 
significant—then the advertiser who secures the 
yearly rates of today possesses a vein which will 
prove a veritable gold mine if patiently and in- 
telligently worked. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE is on the reading-room 
tables of the leading libraries, resorts and 
Chambers of Commerce of America 

It is in the hands of the principal news com- 
panies of the world 

It is distributed for inspection and sale on local 
and overland passenger trains and on Pacific 
Coast steamers. 

With the exception of the one leading daily ox 
Southern California, it has the largest local cir 
culation of any regular publication in this sec 
tion, and is perhaps the only other Southern 
California publication which certifies to its 
circulation. 

The LAND OF SUNSHINE never goes into the 
waste-basket 

It cannot be found wrapped around o!d shoes 
at the cobbler’s 

It is so handsome, so readable, so full of the 
spirit of Southern California that its local readers 
exhibit it with pride to their neighbors and 
eventually send it to their Eastern friends with 
their unqualified endorsement 


LOGICAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE therefore reaches 
those of use to you—and effectively 

It is of use to those whom it reaches and will 
be kept and carefully perused 

Whether you are a hotel man, a dealerin land 


ra merchant, it isa sound business investment 
for you to patronize a publication which is so 
effectively bringing to your locality those who 
may become your customers. You certainly de- 
sire as customers its local readers—and, if you 


notice, you see it everywhere you go. 


OPINIONS EAST AND WEST. 
Most readable and attractive numbers 
Editor 7he Nation, N.Y 
veing chuck full of its sub- 


Has the merit of 
ject . brings its locality home to the reade1 
remarkably romantic and interesting.’ 

Harper's Weekly 
“A spicy, readable magazine, calculated to be 
of great service to the land to which it has dedi- 
cated itself.'""—Chicago Advance 

A perfect reflection of the land in which we 
live.’’—Los Angeles 7imes. 

‘‘A good index of the culture and enterprise of 
Southern California.”’—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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CONDENSED INFORTIIATION. 


UNIQUE SECTION 


The section 
generally 
known as 
Southern Cal- 
ifornia co m- 
prises the 
seven counties 
of Los Ange- 
Z > les, San Ber- 

wai — nardino, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego, Ventura and 
Santa Barbara. The total area of these 
counties is 44,901 square miles. The coast 
line extends northwest and southeast a 
distance of about 275 miles. 

The population in 1890 was 201, 352. 

LOs ANGELES, the leading county of South- 
ern California, has an area of about 4,000 
square miles, some four-fifths of which is 
capable of cultivation, with water supplied. 
The shore line is about 85 miles in length. 
The population increased from 33,881 in 1880 
to 101,454 in18g0. Horticulture is the prin- 
cipal industry. There are over 1,500,000 
fruit trees grow- 
ing in the coun- 
ty. Los Angeles 
city, the com- 
mercial metrop- 
olis of Southern 
California, 15 
miles from the 
coast, has a pop- 
ulation to-day 
of about 85,000. 
Eleven railroads 
center here. 
There are about 
100 miles of 
graded and 
graveled streets, 
and 11 miles of 
paved streets. The city is entirely lighted 
by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall, and many great 
and costly business blocks. 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, 
Pomona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa 
Monica, Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO County is the largest 
county in the State, is rich in minerals, has 
fertile valleys, and considerable desert, much 
of which can be reclaimed with water from 
the mountains. Population about 30,000. 
The county is traversed by two railroads. 
Fine oranges and other fruits are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is 
a railroad center, with about 8,000 people. 
The other principal places are Redlands, 
Ontario, Colton and Chino. 








A PORTION OF REDLANDS VALLEY 


ORANGE CoUNTY was segregated from 
Los Angles county in 1889. Area 671 Square 
Much 


miles ; population, in 1890, 13,589. 
fruit and grain are raised. Most of the land 
is arable, and there is a good supply of 
water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attrac- 
tive place, with a population of 5,000. Other 
cities are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and 
Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY was created in 1893 
from portions of San Bernardino and San 
Diego counties. Area 7,000 square miles; 
population about 14,000, It is an inland 
county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. 

Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San DreGo County is a large county, 
the most southerly in the State, adjoining 
Mexico. Population about 40,000. The 
climate of the coast region is remarkably 
mild and equable. Irrigation is being rapidly 
extended. Fine lemons are raised near the 
coast, ana all other fruits flourish. 

San Diego 
city, on the bay 
of that name, is 
the terminus of 
the Santa Fé 
railway system, 
with a popula- 
tion of about 
21,000, 

Across the bay 
is Coronado 
Beach with its 
mammoth  ho- 
tel. Other cities 
are National 
City, Escondido, 
Julian and 
Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north. It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,07I. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, 1s 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. : 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior. Semi-tropic fruits are largely raised, 
and beans in the northern part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 
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